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battlefield after the armistice of 1940. Allied aerial bombard-
ment, partisan sabotage, and German reprisals had made it a
battlefield still, until D-Day brought back conditions reminis-
cent of 1940. By the end of 1945 the Provisional Government
had tackled the most urgent of these problems, though their
complexity, the \vorld shortage of supplies and political re-
criminations all acted as a serious drag on reconstruction.
Throughout all plans for reconstruction ran the theme which
had been so prominent in the history- of the Third Republic:
the urgent need to catch up on overdue legislative and admini-
strative reforms, and to reconcile the political and social strands
of the revolutionary tradition. The demand for 'more social
and economic democracy' re-echoed through the liberated
French press no less than through the clandestine press, the
Consultative Assembly debates, and the countless preliminary
discussions in Algiers. This demand found concrete form in the
so-called 'Resistance Charter5, drawn up in March 1944 by
the main resistance movements.1
In 1945 all the main political parties sponsored this pro*
gramme. Its aim was to supplement political democracy by
social democracy, and to extend the traditional revolutionary
principles of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity from con-
stitution-making and political institutions into the realms of
economic and social life. The development of democracy in
France since 1870 can be traced through the differences
between Gambetta's Belleville Manifesto of 1869, the Popular
Front Programme of 1936, and the Resistance Charter of
1944-5. Gambetta specifically separated the political and
social strands of the revolutionary tradition, maintaining that
'the progressive achievement of these reforms depends
absolutely on the political regime and on political forms'. He
held that the right order of priority was to achieve liberty and
equality first, in the form of universal suffrage and civil rights
within a republican regime, and then the appropriate social
and economic changes would surely follow. The Popular
1 See Appendix III, below, for the text of the 'Resistance Charter',
as well as text of the Belleville Manifesto and the Popular Front
Programme.